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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF PROJECT 



Standards for School Library Programs was published by the American 
Library Association in 1960. From that time forward concern was felt by 
administrators and librarians in the field of the education of the deaf as to 
how schools for the deaf might be measuring up to the Standards recommended 
for schools for the hearing. 

In addition to this concern/ those who gave serious thought to the 
matter of library services in schools for the deaf had grave doubts as to the 
adequacy of standards for regular schools in schools which were faced with 
the special communication and learning problems of deaf students. 

Because of the many special factors operating in the education of the 
deaf/ it seemed desirable to those experienced in both che fields of librar- 
ianship and in the education of the deaf/ that special standards be developed 
to insure adequate school library service for deaf students . 

As discussions were begun regarding the formulation of such standards, 
it soon became clear that no one knew whether a corps of school library 
personnel existed . In the cases where it was known that personnel was 
assigned to a school library, no one knew what their professional training 
and qualifications were. There was similar lack of information regarding 
library quarters and equipment , expenditures , collections of books and other 
materials, and program. 

The Captioned Films Office also had, and continues to have, a deep 
interest in how its films were being handled and used in the schools, 
whether through the library or through a separate department. This interest 
plus the rapidly changing concept of what the modem school library should 
be, and the growing interest in integrated centers (libraries) where all 
materials are housed, organized, used and circulated further reinforced 
the feeling that much information was needed before work could begin on 
the formulation of school library standards which would apply to schools 
for the deaf. 

Status Study 

Because of this dearth of information, a Status Study was proposed 
to ascertain what in fact did exist, and to describe in tabular and narrative 
form what provisions were being made for school library service in schools 
for the deaf . 



Both the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Captioned Films Office studied the possibilities and value of a Status 
Study. A project outlining such a Status Study was drawn up, submitted 
by the Convention, and funded by the Captioned Films Office. 

Mrs. Patricia Cory, Director of Library Services and Visual Education 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf, was appointed Project Director. Office 
space was secured at the Lexington School, and a small staff was assembled 
consisting of a Research Assistant and a secretary. 

Two School Library Specialists, acknowledged by the profession as 
outstanding in the field, were engaged and served as Consultants for the 
entire duration of the Project. They were Dr. Frances Henne, Professor 
of Library Service, Columbia University and co-author of Standards for 
School Library Programs , and Miss Mae Graham, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Maryland State Department of Education. 

In the fall of 1964 an Advisory Council was appointed from the field 
of the education of the deaf to guide the Project staff along broad policy 
lines, to advise in general the direction and execution of the Project, and 
to assist ultimately in securing acceptance and implementation of school 
library standards by schools for the deaf. 

Members of the Advisory Council were: 

Mr. Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Superintendent 
Maryland School for the Deaf 

President, The Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf 

Mrs. Betty Bollback Evans , Educational Consultant 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

Dr. William J. McClure, Superintendent 
Indiana School for the Deaf 

Miss Marjorie E t Magner 
Supervising Teacher, Lower School 
The Clarke School for the Deaf 

Mrs . Lucille Pendell , Librarian 
Gallaudet College 

Dr. Stanley D. Roth, Superintendent 
Kansas School for the Deaf 
(Dr. Roth joined the Council when he assumed 
the Presidency of CAID in July 1965 .) 

Mr. Ben M. Schowe, Jr., -Librarian 
Ohio School for the Deaf 

Dr. Roy Moore Stelle, Superintendent 
New York School for the Deaf 



The On-Site Visits 



From the very beginning on-site visits had been planned. Originally 
visits had been scheduled to 18 schools. The criterion for choice of these 
interview schools was based on a geographic distribution of public resi- 
dential, private and denominational residential, and public day schools. 
Representative schools by population and geographic location were chosen 
for each type of school . 

When the direction of the Project was changed to a Judgmental report, 
the U . S . Office of Education recommended expanding the number of schools 
to 30, a reliable enough sample to secure a valid return. 

The schools visited by the Project staff during the time period from 
March 1965 to November 1965, were as follows: 

By Type 

Public Residential 

Private Residential 

Public Day 



By Region 

Far West 3 

Middle West 9 

South East t 3- 

North East 15 

30 



17 

5 

30 



By Student Population 

Under 250 
Over 250 

Procedures 



15 

15_ 

30 



An interview Checklist was constructed and used at each school 
visited where there was a librarian and/or a library. 

The Checklist called for a description of the library quarters, and 
their location in relation to group or groups served . Intentions for the 
future were elicited, and the interviewer noted the degree to which the 
faculty and.studer's were using the facilities. (See Appendix A.) 
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Questionnaire 

’ The Project outline regarding the study specified the construction of 
a Questionnaire to be sent to a population of 100 schools , including public 
residential, private residential, and public day schools. Day classes 
were not included because of the large number of variables . 

The Project had the part-time assistance of Dr. Joseph Rosenstein, 
Director of the Research Department at the Lexington School. The Research 
Assistant working under Dr. Rosenstein's supervision, began to work on 
the construction of a Questionnaire covering five major areas of school 
library service: personnel, library quarters and equipment, expenditures, 
collections, and program. 

The Library Specialist Consultants met and made many suggestions 
as to the substance and content of the Questionnaire. The Advisory Council 
also met and approved the subject coverage, but urged that the form be 
simplified and shortened. 

Consequently, the Research Assistant and Project Director worked 
on revision of the Questionnaire in accordance with the Advisory Council's 
advice. It was then sent to the Captioned Films Office on December 18, 
1964. After some months of review and study, the Questionnaire was 
drastically revised by Mrs. Cory and Miss Graham with the assistance of 
Miss Mary Helen Mahar, School Library Specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education. The revised form reduced the Questionnaire to only 11 pages. 

It was re-submitted in August 1965 . 

Due to regulations governing large mailings, the Questionnaire did 
not receive clearance, and the plan for mailing it to 100 schools was 
abandoned . 

Judgmental Report 

It was the opinion of Mr. Gilbert Delgado and of the staff consulted 
in the U . S . Office of Education that a large amount of information had 
already been collected from the on-site visits to schools which had been 
carried on during the 1965 spring semester. Therefore, it was proposed 
that a Judgmental Survey be made, using the very considerable body of 
information already collected and expanding the number of schools 
visited to 30, which would be approximately one-third of the total number 

of schools for the deaf . 

The direction and the ultimate goal of the Project was thus changed 
to focus on a Judgmental report based on the professional opinion of what 
was observed directly during .the on— site visits to 30 schools for the deaf. 




The intervipwftr paid particular attention to whether the library- 
personnel placed emphasis on the broad and important aspects of school 
library service, or whether the personnel was preoccupied with small and 
relatively unimportant details . 

A list of children's book titles was constructed to check against 
the card catalog in each school. (See Appendix B.) The 75 titles on the 
list were selected from five sources: 

1. The. Children's Catalog (H. W. Wilson Company) which 
is a standard selection tool in ail children's libraries. 

A random selection was made of double- starred titles . 
(Double-stars indicate very highly recommended books 
for first purchase.) 

2 . The Newton Bibliography of Books recommended for use 
with the deaf. Many of these- titles were identical with 
thosen chosen from The Children's Catalog . Both, for 
example, recommend such titles as, "Little Women." 

3 . A selection of books that had been reviewed favorably in 
the Volta Review . 

4 . A list of seven titles prepared by the staff of the Office 
of Children's Services, The New York Public Library, and 
judged to be of very low literary quality. These are books 
which would not be recommended by a group of experts in 
the field for inclusion in a children's or a school library. 

5. A list of seven titles from the latest annual list of children's 
books selected by the staff of The New York Public Library 
as being the outstanding children's publications of the 
current year. 

It is obvious that the first four categories of titles included on the 
Checklist were intended to test the quality of the book collections. The 
fifth category represented a check on the immediacy, or up-to-dateness, 
of the book collections . 

After the decision was made to do the Judgmental reports the interviewer 
also used the revised Questionnaire as an additional guide, in so far as 
circumstances permitted. In the case of one day visits, it was not 
possible to interview personnel , observe the program in action, fill in the 
interview Checklist , check the list of book titles against the card catalog, 
and fill out every item on the revised Questionnaire. 

The information secured on the current status of school library serv- 
ice through the 30 on-site visits is herewith reported in Section One under 
five major chapter headings representing the major areas of importance 
affecting school library service in schools for the deaf. 



Section Two presents recommendations for consideration for standards 
for library programs in schools for the deaf . 

The group responsible for this report hopes that the Captioned Films 
Office and the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf will 
extend this Project to permit a year's discussion of the recommendations 4 
by a larger group of educators of the deaf. We feel that wide discussion 
and full understanding are necessary if the standards are to be adopted 
and implemented. 

We propose that two conferences be held: one in the fall of 1966, 
and the second in the spring of 1967. During the first conference, the 
Library Consultants and members of the Advisory Council would present 
the recommendations and discuss how the quantitative formulas were 
developed as well as the professional basis for personnel and program 
recommendations . 

Committees from among the group would be appointed to review each 
chapter, and report back at the spring conference. 

Recommended standards formulated would be presented to the member- 
ship at the 1967 meeting of the Convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf for endorsement and adoption . 



CHAPTER I 



STATUS OF T.TBRARY PERSONNEL 



The effectiveness of library service is largely determined by the 
quality and quantity of library personnel, and personnel was clearly the 
key to the quality of library service in each of the 30 schools observed. 

The status of personnel was as follows at the time of the on-site 

visits: 



1. No Personnel was assigned to the library in ten schools; 
one was a public residential school, four were private 
residential schools, and five were public day schools. 

2 . Untrained Personnel was assigned to the library in two 
schools . Both were public residential schools . 

3 . Trained Personnel was assigned to the library in 18 
schools; 14 were public residential schools, one was 
a private residential school, and three were public 
day schools . One public residential school and one 
private residential school had two librarians each. 

In general, the above categories reflect the following conditions: 

Lack of any Assigned Personnel represents the very lowest degree 
of library resources, and in fact, insures that faculty and students have 
very little in educational resources other than standard text books . 

No Personnel also usually means, though there were a few excep- 
tions, that there is no library room in the school, and no collection of 
books that would -qualify as a library collection. 

Untrained Personnel assigned to some category of position in the 
library quarters represents a very slight improvement. To have untrained 
personnel assigned to the library indicates that there is o library room, 
or rooms, in the school; some collection of books and other materials; 
and someone to keep order and attend to the clerical aspects of circu- 
lation and processing. 
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Professionally Trained Personnel. In the 18 schools where 20 persons 
were assigned to library work, it was apparent that in almost all schools 
professional services were being rendered to the faculty and students. For 
example, in addition to library quarters, the presence of a trained educator 
in charge of the school library results in the steady continuing selection 
and acquisition of a wide range of educational materials, as well as pro- 
vision of useful programs of instruction, reading guidance, reference 
services, storytelling, book reporting, and literary discussions. 

DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS VISITED IN RELATION TO PERSONNEL 

Schools With No Library Personnel 

Library service and program did differ in some degree among the ten 
schools reporting that they had no librarian. 

Residential Schools 



In one public residential school and. in two of the private residential 
schools , efforts were being made on the part of the administrators to supply 
some supplementary books and/or audio-visual service to the faculty and 
students . 

In these three schools, books for the library were purchased either 
by a supervising teacher, a building principal, or classroom teachers who 
had been given special assignments to work in the library one or two 
periods a week. 

Classes were brought to the library, or libraries, by their classroom 
teachers who gave the students a variety of experiences , ranging from 
merely having the teachers tell a story, teach the use of reference books, 
or work on a homework assignment. 

Children and teachers in these schools seeme^ to be at a disadvan- 
tage because: 

1. There is no central and continuing guidance in the library. 

2 . There are limits to the time and energy which busy 
supervisors can devote to the library. Consequently, 
very few new books are purchased in any given year 
even though funds may be available. 

3. There are severe limits to what individual classroom 
teachers can do in one or two periods per week 
assigned to the library. 



o 





o 

ERIC 



(1) Two trained librarians in the school. 
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4. Teachers’ authority to program library services and authorize 
expenditures is usually limited . 

5 . Individual classroom teachers are knowledgeable about the 
level at which they teach, but may not be cognizant of the 
needs of levels below and above, nor are they familiar with 
books and other materials at all levels . 

6. Finally, since neither supervisors nor classroom teachers 
ordinarily have any training in librarians hip, they do not 
have the expert knowledge to organize collections . Even 
in schools where the administrator is trying to fill the gap 
left by the lack of a librarian, the collections are out-of-date 
and disorganized. Such antiquated systems of indexing and 
shelving are used that easy access to library materials is 
difficult and use is discouraged . 

One of the private residential schools among the ten in the "No 
Personnel Category" justifies the lack of the position of librarian on the 
faculty because a branch of a public library is situated a few blocks away . 
A school library is geared to serve the particular school's needs and 
curriculum, its materials are selected accordingly, and its personnel is 
trained to understand the special needs of the school or institution which 
it serves . Public libraries are established by law to serve the general 
public, and they do not have appropriations or staff to serve all of the 
highly specialized interest groups in a community . This is not to say 
that deaf students should not be encouraged to use public libraries . But 
public libraries are not substitutes for school libraries. No public library 
can, or should be, a substitute for a school library. 

Dav Schools 

A group of schools in which very poor conditions exist in the area 
of school library service consists of the five public day schools in which 
no librarians are assigned. 

One has an itinerant library clerk one day per week. A collection of 
a few hundred worn books is shelved in a second floor corridor and no 
seating is provided. 

Another has the volunteer services of a dedicated teacher whenever 
he has a free moment, or for a few minutes during the lunch period. In 
this school, the printed presses have been shifted over by about six feet 
and three old sections of book shelves have been moved into a comer of 
the printing shop. 
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About 500 worn books plus a table and two chairs complete the 
library in this school. 

At another of the public day schools the PTA appropriated $300 for 
the purchase of library books. They are housed under a stair well and 
a volunteer parent is in attendance several hours per week. 

The fourth school has a library room three times the size of a 
classroom and units of books arrive from the Board of Education Head- 
quarters. However/, the room has to be kept locked since no one is in 
attendance. One teacher is assigned to this library forty minutes per 

week. 

The fifth school could qualify for a librarian to be assigned from 
the Board of Education/ but the principal prefers not to have one due 
to the firmly held belief that no librarian could understand the deaf . • ' • 

This school had no library room at the time of the on-site visit, and 
it was reported that the library book collection was in crates in the 
basement. 

Schools Using Untrained Personnel 

Untrained personnel is assigned to the library in two of the schools 
visited. Both are public residential’ schools. 

The term "untrained ” is used here to describe a person who has 
never studied in 'the field of librarianship , or in the fields of education , 
or special education of the deaf. 

One of the untrained persons is a high school graduate and former 
secretary. He is operating solely on the clerical level, and has no 
knowledge of the learning processes and education, in general, He is 
not knowledgeable about the school's curriculum, and seems totally 
unaware of the special communication and reading problems of the deaf: 
He has no appropriated budget for the purchase of materials . 

The second untrained person works only half-time. He had some 
college training a number of years ago. He is warm and pleasant with 
the children. However, the supervisors expressed the desire for a 
professionally trained person and the "librarian" as well expressed the 
hope that the school could secure the services of a fully -trained school 

librarian . 

At this school a very modest amount of books is purchased annually. 
The filmstrip and record collections are kept under the supervision of an 
administrative staff member. 



o 
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A few classes are scheduled for library periods though it is obvious , 
under the circumstances , that activity is primarily confined to the exchange 
of books . 

Schools Using Trained Personnel 

As noted before, there are 20 persons in the 18 of the 30 schools 
visited who have had professional training of some type. The types and 
combinations of degrees and professional backgrounds vary greatly: A.B. , 
B.S. , B.S. in Library Science, M.A., M.L.S. (See Table II.) Of the 20, 

11 are trained in Library Science, four of these being deaf graduates of 
the Library Science Department at Gallaudet College . None of the trained 
persons assigned to full-time library service are trained teachers of the 
deaf. 

Five have some training in both fields. For example, one person 
holding the Master of Library Science degree also has 27 hours in Special 
Education and 14 years working experience in a school for the deaf. Still 
another, who has an M.A. in Education, now has earned 21 hours in Library 
Science . 

Whatever the combinations of degrees , these persons , with but one 
or two exceptions, are functioning at professional levels, have an under- 
standing of education and problems of the deaf. They are able to exercise 
wise judgments in the selection of appropriate materials, communicate 
directly with the children, conduct programs for class groups, and work 
with individual students and faculty members . 

The professionally trained personnel, described above, accept in 
philosophy the concept of a total library embracing materials in all forms , 
from print to films, filmstrips, records and transparencies. They do not 
ail, in fact, have such integrated material centers due to differing 
administrative patterns , but they do accept , in principle , the concept of 
a total materials center. 

Size of Staffs 

Almost all of the schools have insufficient numbers of personnel. 

Only two schools have two professionally trained librarians with supporting 
secretarial help. 

The remaining 16 school libraries are inadequately staffed from a 
quantitative point of view. For example, a school of 500 residential 
students on campus twenty-four hours a day and on week-ends , has only 
one librarian with no clerical assistance provided. In such schools, where 
only minimal services can be given, this service is then often restricted 
to books alone, and such hard-pressed librarians are unable to assume 
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PERSONNEL-Table II 
Educational Background of Trained 
Personnel Assigned to Libraries of 
[Schools in Sample, By Type School 
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the additional responsibilities for audio-visual materials . 

In summary it can be said, that in general, the professionally trained 
people in 18 of the schools , although they do not have adequate help , are 
functioning professionally, have full faculty status, and are a dedicated, 
energetic, hard-working group making important contributions to their 
school's total program. 

Since increased budgets , improved quarters , and good service follow 
good personnel, it can be reported that in virtually everyone of the schools 
having professionally trained librarians, plans are being made for increased 
expenditures for materials , and for expanded and remodeled quarters . In a 
few instances, the administrations are beginning to recognize the fact that 
additional personnel will be needed to give the kind of library service 
needed in a school for the deaf . 

Three Wishes 



In each of the schools visited , when there was a person working as a 
librarian, the following question was asked: If the librarian could have 
three wishes for the library, what would they be in order of importance? 

The answers were revealing. (See Appendix C.) 

The professionally trained people (with one exception who refused to 
answer) had no trouble in thinking of many things they wanted for their 
libraries . The top three items wished for were: 

1 . Adequate quarters meeting or surpassing all ALA Standards . 

2 . More adequate budgets for all items (books , visual mate- 
rials and equipment) . 

3 . Clerical help to release the librarian's time for pro- 
fessional work. 

‘ These wishes are all not only professional and legitimate, they are 
obviously highly desirable high priority items . They also reveal the most 
pressing needs felt in the libraries in the 30 schools for the deaf in the 

sample . 

The untrained people had difficulty in thinking of improvements , although 
one finally formulated four wishes including the wish that his school might 
recruit a professionally trained person. One of the untrained persons had 
no wishes since he thought the library was perfect . This was in a school 
which had no budget whatsoever for books . 
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CHAPTER II 

STATUS OF LIBRARY QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 



In this Chapter description of the actual library quarters visited will 
be given and discussed. Recommendations for special features desirable 
in library quarters in schools for the deaf and three sample floor plans 
will be found in the Section where specifications suggested for possible 
standards are presented : 

Floor Space and Seating Capacities of Library Quarters 

Very few of the 30 schools for the deaf meet minimum Standards for 
hearing schools in size, in seating capacity ,• or in attractiveness. 

Sixteen schools fall below seating capacity Standards, for example. 

Several had such small and oddly placed quarters that floor space figures 
are meaningless for the sample as a whole and only the ten schools (1) 
offering the best services are included in Table III, which reports floor 
space and seating capacities . 

In general, the public day school libraries are in the poorest condi- 
tion; some of them are using drab, dark corridor comers, a comer of a 
printing shop , or space under stair wells . One such school had zero 
seating capacity, and another had seats for two. 

Generalizing again, the public residential schools are in better 
condition, although their library quarters necessarily reflect the. age and 
condition of the buildings in which they are located and the degree of 
crowding current in each institution. They do, however, generally come 
closer to meeting Standards for size and seating capacity. 

Table III shows the library floor space and seating capacity in the 
ten schools considered to have- the best current library service in the 
sample. The figures should be studied in relation to the National Standards. 
Seating capacity of a minimum of 45 to 55 students is recommended for 
schools having 200-500 students. The Standards do not offer any figures 
for schools under 200' that would be meaningful for schools for the deaf. 



(l) The ten schools providing the best library services in the opinions 
of the observors are discussed in the Chapter on Program. 
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The Standards also recommended in 1960 that the dimensions of the 
reading room (usually the library's principal or main room) allow for 30-35 
square feet per reader. Because of increasing demands made by changing 
curriculum this figure is now considered out-of-date and will be revised 
upward during the next year. 

Appearance and Attractiveness 

The appearance and attractiveness of the quarters generally reflected 
the presence, or lack of personnel, as well as the attention, or lack of it, 
on the part of the school administration. 

For example, libraries having full-time personnel were generally 
neater and more pleasing in appearance. Three newly remodeled libraries, 
two libraries situated in new buildings and one housed in a separate build- 
ing stand out as the most attractive quarters . In all of them the decor is 
pleasing to the eye providing attractive backgrounds and contributing to 
pleasant atmospheres . * 

Other than the six libraries described above the libraries in the sample 
generally need refurnishing and redecorating, and due to crowded and 
cramped conditions, the library's appearance in too many schools is not 
neat or pleasing to the eye. 

- One of the largest public residential schools is considering a move 
to much larger and remodeled quarters as its new building program releases 
space. Another medium-sized public residential school is building a new 
school which will have a library suite of rooms whose floor space will total 
over 6,000 square feet. 

Relationship of Quarters to Program 

Ample quarters in themselves do not assure a good library program and 
while good programs may be handicapped by poor conditions they cannot be 
completely repressed . 

For example, two of the largest single-room libraries, both with seat- 
ing capacities of 100 plus, have sparse collections which are little used. 

In both of these schools the libraries function primarily as old-fashioned 
study halls with no program of library services . 

On the other side of the coin, one school with small and crowded 
library quarters consisting of two adjoining classroom- size rooms with a 
total of only 609 square feet, and seating capacity of only 35 has one of 
the most active programs in the sample. It houses over 11 , 000 volumes. 
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900 filmstrips / and the captioned 16mm film collection. Circulation runs 
around 2,000 per month, and the program and services are provided by 
two professionally trained librarians supported by a full-time clerk-typist. 



The Status Study shows that there is not always a direct correlation 
between the quality of library service and library quarters . However , it 
is desirable to have adequate quarters and attention should be given not 
only to size and seating capacity , but also to special features which 
might be desirable in schools for the deaf. 

Such factors as acoustical treatment, amplification, and age range 
to be served will affect the planning for library quarters . Suggestions 
regarding quarters will be found in Section Two on Recommended Standards . 

Equipment 

In general, there is little equipment in the libraries in schools for the 
deaf. 

Two libraries in the sample did not even have their own typewriters . 

Nine of the ten schools judged to have the best current library programs 
have their own filmstrip projectors, and 16mm motion picture projectors 
together with screens for projection. These are for use solely in the 
library and are in addition to equipment for use in classrooms. 

Schools with separate audio-visual departments keep equipment 
necessary for using such materials either in their own offices or have it 
decentralized in various buildings. 

Only one school library has a group hearing aid, and four have black- 
boards on a permanent basis . 

Only one school has wired the visual education room with jacks so 
that Y cords for ear inserts or head phones may be plugged into the sound 
system for motion pictures . 

Only one school library in the entire sample reported that it had , and 
was responsible for, any sizable amount of educational equipment. This 
school's library reported that it has the following equipment, both for use 
in the library and circulation to the classrooms! 
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4 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 

1 8mm silent cartridge motion picture projector. 

11 filmstrip projectors. 

2 2x2 slide projectors. 

5 overhead projectors. 

2 opaque projectors. 

2 tachistoscopes . 

3 individual filmstrip viewers . 

1 auditory trainer (each classroom has its own 
permanently installed group hearing aid) . 

2 Polaroid cameras . 

1 regular camera . 

1 T.V. receiver equipped with special band to 
receive Board of Education broadcasts . 

1 permanently installed screen. 

3 portable screens. 

2 typewriters . 

Status regarding equipment in all schools will be changing rapidly 
over the next few years as the many facets of the Captioned Films program 
develop. But the status during the year the survey was made was not good 
from the view point of equipment in the majority of the school libraries. 
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CHAPTER m 

STATUS OF EXPENDITURES 



1960 ALA QUANTITATIVE STANDARDS ON EXPENDITURES 

The ALA Standards on minimum expenditures refer to general 
principles and to several different categories for expenditures . Printed 
materials for the school library , encyclopedias and reference books , 
periodicals and newspapers , audio-visual materials, professional mate- 
rials, binding costs, supplies, and equipment are the main items cov'ered. 

Since the Standards were adopted in 1960 and the prices of books 
and other materials have risen steadily during the past six years the 
figures are low for today's market. However, as a frame of reference 
two relevant recommendations are quoted here since they provide us 
with a point of departure for discussions and recommendations: 

"Printed Materials (1) 

1 Recommendations for the annual budget for printed mate- 
rials in the school library collections follows: 
a . Funds for books in the school library (see also 
point lb immediately following): 

In schools having 200~249 students 

.at least $1, 000 to $1,500 

In schools having 250 or more students 

at least $4 to $6.00 per student 

It should be noted that the expenditure of the bare 
minimum of $4.00 per student means that approxi- ' 

mately only one book per student can be added to .1 

the school library each year. The current costs of 
books {allowing for discounts) averages $3.00 (2) per 
book for the elementary school library, $3.50 (2) for 
the junior high school library, and $4.00 for the senior 
high school library. Production costs of books have 
been rising steadily during the last decade , and there 
is even more indication that these costs will continue 
to mount. 



(1) Standards for School Library Programs. American Library Association. 
Chicago. I960. 

(2) Figures are not valid for 1966. 



b. Additional funds, as required for: 

Encyclopedias and unabridged dictionaires . 

(Encyclopedias to be replaced at least every 
five years . } 

Magazines, newspapers and pamphlets. 

, Rebinding. 

Supplies. 

Audio-Visual Materials 

The annual budget for the acquisition of audio-visual materials / 
exclusive of equipment, should not be less than one per cent (1) 
of the total per pupil instructional cost . This ranges at the 
present time from $2 . 00 to $6 . 00 per student, varying in general 
with the quality of the instructional program. 

For new schools with 200-499 students, at least 3,000 books 
should be available at the opening. For schools with over 500 
students, it is recommended that 5,000 books be available. 11 

Expenditures for New Schools are Recommended as follows: 



■. "Funds 

The budget for materials and supplies in a new school library 
meet the following requirements: 

1 The budget necessary for the initial collection of library 
books can be estimated on the basis of $3 . 00 per book for 
the elementary school library, $3.50 for the junior high 
school library, and $4.00 for the senior high school library. 
Processing supplies average 23-25 cents per book (less 10 
cents for each duplicate copy) . This estimate includes 
printed catalog cards, plastic covers, book cards, printed 
book pockets, date due slips, transfer paper, paste and 
shellac . 

2 Additional funds will be required for encyclopedias, 
unabridged dictionaries, audio-visual materials, magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, professional materials for teachers, 
supplementary printed materials , and for various supplies 
needed when the school opens . 



(1) Recommendation for 1966 is 1.5 per cent. 
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TABLE IV 
EXPENDITURES 



r 

Schools 

Public 

Residential 


Population 


Recommended 
National 
Standards (1) 


r 

Total Appropriation 
For Students Library 
Materials (2) 


Average Per 
Pupil Per Year 


1. . 


128 


$1,000- 


-$1,500 ■ 


$ 2,000 (3) 


$ 1.56 


2 . 


197 


II 


11 


400 


2.03 


3. 


226 


II 


IS 

% 


300 (4) 


1.32 


4. 


■230 * 


II 


If 


300 (5) I 


1.70 


*5 . ' 


239 


• II 


II 


1,500 


6.27 


“67 “77 " 


— 29T“ 


$4-6 -per student 1 


4.000 (5) j 


HSS.JL55 


7. 


325 


11 „ 


II 


F.N.A. (5) 


F.N.A. 




375 


11 




0 


0 


r~ 


9. J 


407 - 


11 


II 


00715) 


F.N.A. 


Li07- 1 


434 


11 


II 


2,139 1 


4.92 


r- 


11. J 


434 ' 


11 




273 (5) 


.60 


12. 


437 1 


11 


If 


- 2,500 (51 


5.80 


“Tf: 





■“Tl 


II 


400 


.$9 j 




467 


11 


If 


2,300 1 


4.96 


15. 


—m 


11 


- II 


15, OOO (6) 


r.u 2 


16. 


526 


11 


II 


1.388 (5) 


2.63 


17. 1 


r 532 


11 


ti 


1,500 


2.44 


Private Residential 1 




B. X 


T5 j 


i 51, 000-81,500 


5 0 


5 




\T. 


n 


L54 


— n 


n 


oou fcj ■ : 


5.B4 


4 


20. 


ri 


73 






100 


.87 


4 


si 


M 


l/4 


n 


ii 


nnr“ “ 


.8'/ 


1 22. 1 319 


1 $4— 6 per student 


1,370 


4.29 


Public Dav 






L 23 . _ _ 


92 


517000^917500 


sr.N.x " 


SF.N.'A. ~ 


r 54. 


136 




80-90 C41 


.66 


r^r. 


*“"159 


— n 


n 


100 ““ 


~-fi3 


nr. 


! 205 


11 


ii 


300 


1.40 


I 27. 


215 


ti 


ti 


50 





l728. “ 


-“22*4 


R 


n — 


50-100 


l.OO 






329 


l$4-6 per student 


0 


— lT 


rw. 


450 — 




11 


5W~ ~ 


1 no 



(1) These standards exclude periodicals , encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
audio-visual materials , and professional materials . The amount is 
for library books for pupils . 

(2) Printed materials unless otherwise indicated. 

(3) Includes filmstrips and other visual materials, and records . 

(4) Estimated appropriation. 

(5) Includes filmstrips and other visual materials. 

(6) Appropriation for initial three years ($5,000 per year). 

F.N.A., Figures Not Available 
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3 After the school is opened , the budget for materials for 
the school library has to be larger than that for established 
school libraries, until that time when (no later than four 
years) the collections of materials have reached the 
standards recommended for the size of the basic collection. (2) 



While some libraries (nine) reported that their expenditures included 
visual materials as well as printed , only one library was identified as 
also purchasing recordings . Probably the fact that auditory training super- 
visors traditionally selected and supervised the use of records is the 
chief reason for this . 

In general, the Expenditures Table confirms what has been said 
before, and that is that deaf students are suffering deprivation through 
their lack of access to rich sources of printed and other informational 
materials . It should also be remembered that schools with small popula- 
tions still need the same range of materials needed by larger schools . 
Hence the $1,000 to $1,500 figure has always been the barest minimum 
and is not realistic, especially in view of the escalation of prices since 
1960. 



Among the 30 schools, seven are meeting minimal Standards and of 
these seven, only two, both public residential schools, exceed the 
Standards. Also, schools including audio-visual materials in the figures 
in Table IV will find their purchasing power diluted since their budgets 
must be stretched to cover non-print as well as printed materials. 

No public day school meets the Standards, although No. 30 is far 
better supported than the others. 

The same pattern discerned in personnel is in evidence in expendi- 
tures . The public residential schools are spending more to supply their 
libraries with current materials than the schools in the other categories . 
In general, the public day schools are far below any standards, and in 
several cases , reported that they are dependent on PTA gifts of small 
amounts which cannot be depended upon on a regular annual basis. 

When one considers the following important aspects of the situation 
in regard to expenditures for libraries in schools for the deaf the serious- 
ness of the disadvantages to deaf students can be more clearly seen: 



(1) End of quotation. Standards for School Library Programs. American 
Library As sociation . Chicago . 1960. 
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1 . The rising costs of books and other materials make 
the 1960 Standards obsolete. The American Library 
Association has appointed a committee to study how 
much the quantitative Standards should be revised 
upward . 

2 . The wide .age range to be served in schools for the 
deaf requires collections covering an enormous span 
of interests and needs. 

(a) Young students require large collections of fine 
picture books . These are high cost items . 

(b) Junior and senior high school materials, fiction, 
non-fiction, and supplementary materials average 

a much higher unit of cost than do elementary books . 

m M •• m * * 

3 . The needs of deaf students with their greatly varying 

degrees of reading abilities , require that they have a 
great variety of choice in their books and other materials . 
(See discussion of this in Chapter on Collections.) 

4. The present book collections in schools for the deaf are 
small and inadequate . Large sums of money are needed 
to bring basic collections up to quantitative Standards 
as quickly as possible. 

5 . . The decentralization of libraries in many campus -type 
schools with the resultant dispersal of books in several 
directions requires duplication of important and/ or 
overlapping items . Duplication is a cost item to be 
reckoned with. 

6. Basic reference collections are needed in schools of 
any size to meet the information needs of teachers and 
and students. Reference books are expensive items. 

The inescapable conclusion is that at the time of the survey only 
two schools in the sample were appropriating and spending enough to 
provide minimum library materials for their students . 

Recommendations on these matters and on quantitative standards 
for expenditures are made in Section Two. 
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CHAPTER IV 

STATUS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 



In this Chapter the collections of materials provided in the 
libraries of the 30 schools for the deaf that were visited will be re- 
viewed. The quantity, quality, and organization of the collections 
will be described, and their present status will be considered in 
relation to the national Standards and the basic principles set forth 
in the Standards regarding collection building. Recommendations for 
future standards are presented in Section Two of this report.. 

CURRENT STATUS OF BOOK COLLECTIONS 



Quantity 

Table V clearly shows that the majority of the library book 
collections were small in relation to the student populations , and that 
they do not measure up to Standards . Two of the schools had no library 
book collections, two did not estimate the size of their collections, 
and 19 fell below the lower range of the recommended size. Seven 
schools met the Standards . Of the seven , only two schools met and 
slightly exceeded the upper range, four slightly exceeded the lower 
range, and one barely met the lower range. 

The meagemess of the books available to deaf children indicates 
that they are seriously disadvantaged in this area of school service. 

Small book collections narrow the students' choices, limit the range 
and variety of materials from which to choose in any given subject area, 
and diminish the sources of stimulation, self-learning, and enjoyment 
that are offered by good books . Teachers are also handicapped in their 
instructional program. 

The reasons the library book collections are small and inadequate 
can be found in Chapters I and II. In many schools there is no one 
person responsible for orderly and systematic selection and purchasing. 
Consequently, very few books are bought in any given year. In other 
schools which have librarians authorized to acquire books, inadequate 
budgets have kept the collections small. 

The inadequacy of most of the collections is serious. It means, for 
example, that only one copy of an important title may be found on a sub- 
ject rather than several. For the deaf child especially there should be a 
variety of books to choose from, ranging from easy titles to the more 
complex, and ranging in form from fiction to non-fiction, including poetry 
and biography. 



